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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Zoroaster. Ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Geschichte der Religionen 
und philosophischen Systeme des Morgen- und Abendlandes. Von Dr. 
Adolf Brodbeck. Leipzig, Wilh. Friedrich, 1893. — pp. x, 346. 

This is not a scientific book. It is, in fact, wholly uncritical, and hope- 
lessly so, inasmuch as the author seems quite unable to distinguish between 
possibility, probability, and fact. Hence he has no difficulty in making out 
Zoroaster — about whom nothing is known for certain, and whose very 
existence is subject to grave historic doubts — to be " the greatest universal 
genius of antiquity " in one section of his book, while in another he ascribes 
to him the origin of any doctrine which he can find remotely paralleled in 
the Avestic writings, and so can speak of " the common root of Christianity 
and Philosophy in Zoroaster's doctrine demonstrated for the first time" 
(and, it is to be hoped, also for the last !). With such methods, it is not 
astonishing that one finds (p. 237) a discussion of the question whether 
Zoroaster was more of a Lamarckian or of a Darwinian, or (p. 246) a charge 
that Plato plagiarized his doctrine of Ideas from the Zoroastrian fervers 
(equivalent to the 'genius,' '£a,' or ' double ' of the anthropologists). And as 
even Dr. Brodbeck does not venture to ascribe to Plato a direct acquaint- 
ance with Zoroaster, the latter's doctrines are supposed to have been 
imported into Greece by the Phenicians, i.e., by those very hard-headed and 
hard-hearted business men who made up for their normal lack of spiritual 
religion by occasional indulgence in the rites of a cruel and obscene super- 
stition ! Could improbability and extravagance go farther ? 

Nor is the author a safer guide in matters philosophical than in matters 
historical. He accepts, e.g., as original the heretical doctrine of Zrvana 
Akarana, the Infinite Time, as the ground of all things and as the ultimate 
source of Ormuzd and Ahriman, and praises it as a monism that overcomes 
the (characteristic) dualism of the Zoroastrian religion. In this he has not 
only the best authorities, but also internal evidence against him. For the 
Zrvana Akarana does not appear in the oldest parts of the Zendavesta, the 
Gathas, which alone can be with any plausibility ascribed to Zoroaster. 
And from the point of view of general philosophic probability this doctrine 
seems equally dubious. It looks very much like a hypostasization of Time 
such as might easily suggest itself to later reflection, when the original spirit 
of Zoroastrianism had become obscured. For, in so far as it mitigates the 
antagonism of Ormuzd and Ahriman, it does so at the expense of the 
sharpness of moral discrimination, which Dr. Brodbeck so admires, and 
substitutes an ethical inconsistency for a metaphysical incoherence. But, 
from a religious standpoint, the former is far less venial than the latter, 
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which, indeed, an early religion need hardly be credited with observing. 
Hence, even if the philosophic superiority of the doctrine of Zrvana 
Akarana were less illusory than it is, it would be necessary to prefer the 
view that it formed no part of original Zoroastrianism. 

But although Dr. Brodbeck's extravagances throw little light either on its 
historical or on its philosophical aspects, it must be admitted that he does 
injustice to a most interesting theme. The fantastic East, that mysterious 
witches-caldron from which all religions have issued, from the first fancies 
of Akkadian astrology to the latest frauds of ' Aryan Theosophy,' has pro- 
duced no more fascinating problem than that presented by the origin and 
history of Zoroastrianism. In keenness of moral sensibility, in intensity of 
moral conviction, Zoroastrianism is unsurpassed even by the Hebrew faith, 
for which a sort of monopoly of the craving for righteousness has so often 
been claimed. Indeed, when we consider that the prominence of the ethical 
standpoint seems the oldest part of Zoroastrianism and a comparatively late 
development in Judaism, it must appear probable that the latter was influ- 
enced by the former (e.g., during and after the Exile), and that, ethically, 
the earlier forms of Judaism were inferior to the earlier forms of Zoroas- 
trianism. Again, in the matter of the general saneness and sobriety of its 
ethics, of its practical adaptability to the needs of life, of its care and direc- 
tion of conduct in this world, it must be admitted that Zoroastrianism con- 
trasts most favorably with all contemporary religions, whether of the East 
or of the West, and in essentials will sustain comparison with those now 
current. Nor did it secure soundness by sacrificing sentiment like, e.g., 
Confucianism : it possessed a highly poetic eschatology, which has been the 
source of most of the eschatological beliefs and legends of the three great 
religions of the modern world ; and yet that eschatology, while fully satisfy- 
ing all emotional and aesthetic demands upon a religion, has never been 
accused of misdirecting the energies of Zoroastrians into ' other-worldliness.' 
And moreover, Zoroastrianism enlisted on behalf of its ethics, more directly 
and more vividly than any other religion, the warlike spirit of man, which 
even in so peaceable a creed as Christianity has contributed so largely to 
the strength of the Church Militant and of the Salvation Army. In addi- 
tion to all these ethical merits, it may be claimed that Zoroastrianism was 
the first universal religion (even if its origin is put as low as 600 B.C. and 
made almost contemporaneous with Buddha), the first to be essentially 
cosmic and international, while all the surrounding cults were still tribal and 
national. 

Why then, with all these intrinsic advantages, with temporal priority over 
all its subsequent rivals, with the ruling people in Asia as its adherents, did 
not Zoroastrianism take that dominant position among the religions of the 
world, to which all the circumstances seemed to conspire to raise it ? Why 
was its subsequent history a long and pathetic record of failure and 
oppression, both ' to our mortal insight ' undeserved ? Why did it fail to make 
converts under the Achaemenids, why did it succumb under the Seleucids, 
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why did it languish under the Arsacids, why, after its revival under the 
Sassanids, did it fail once more to extend its sway even in an age of prose- 
lytism, and collapse before the upstart creed of Islam that it allowed to arise 
at its very doors ? That it had not lost, and has not lost, its spiritual power 
to save, is shown by the history of the faithful few, and by the high position 
which to this day the Parsis take among the peoples of the East. Yet the 
verdict of history has gone forth irretrievably against Zoroastrianism, and 
falsified all the a priori forecasts that might have regarded it as a religion 
preeminently fitted to survive. Nor can we explain the fact by the great 
divergence which doubtless existed between theory and practice, for that 
difference has existed in all religions from the first, and all religions have 
survived it. We are face to face here with a most puzzling problem, and 
any truly scientific solution, or attempt at solution thereof, can hardly fail 
to form a most valuable contribution to the philosophy of history. 

F. C. S. S. 

Ueber die Gewissheit des Allgemeinen. Vortrag gehalten in der philo- 
sophischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin von Dr. A. v. Heydebreck. Leip- 
zig, C. E. M. Pfeffer, 1893.— p. 35. 

Certainty must be either immediate or derivative, and ultimately the 
latter must rest on the former. Are individual perceptions alone certain, 
or does certainty attach also to the universal ? That is the issue between 
empiricism and rationalism. If there is no immediate cognition of the 
universal, the validity of the laws of thought also is only an induction, and 
a doubt remains whether in every case actual thinking will conform to 
them. And it is not enough to prove the existence of an a priori element 
in cognition, so long as it is not shown that this element does not occur in 
the form of a particular representation. For the question of the relation 
of the logical universal to the psychological idea is prior to the Kantian 
question of its relation to the objects of sense-perception, and until it is 
settled empiricists and apriorists have no common ground. Now it can be 
settled only by finding a case of the immediate and absolute certainty of 
a universal, which admittedly cannot be of inductive origin. The proposi- 
tion 2x2=4 lays claim to absolute certainty and the unthinkableness of its 
contradictory. Is this claim tenable ? Can we on the basis of particular 
experiments in counting, made under particular circumstances by particular 
persons, extend the assertion universally ? May not its apparent necessity 
be merely due to repeated associations of general ideas, which from the 
nature of the case the mind is never tempted to dissolve ? In that case 
the formula 2x2=4 would only express an operation always actually per- 
formed on some particular ' two ' and ' four ' ? Against this it is to be 
remarked that the particularity of such ' twos ' and ' fours ' rests on a pro- 
cess of abstraction which separates the particular objects counted from the 
total content of consciousness. And by carrying this process one step far- 



